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MAGICIANS AS KINGS

CHAP,

English    with a dole.    On the only occasion when he was importuned
into laying his hand on a patient, he said to him, " God give
you better health and more sense."    However, the practice
was continued, as might have been expected, by the dull
bigot James the Second l and his dull daughter Queen Anne.
In his childhood Dr. Johnson was touched for scrofula by the
queen, and he always retained a faint but solemn recollection
of her as of a lady in diamonds with a long black hood.2
To judge by the too faithful picture which his biographer
has drawn of the doctor's appearance in later life we may
conclude that  the touch of the queen's hand was not a
perfect  remedy for  the  disorder;  perhaps the stream  of
divine grace which had flowed so copiously in the veins of
Charles the Second had been dried up by the interposition
of the sceptical William.

The kings of France also claimed to possess the same

chiefs have gift of healing by touch, which they are said to have derived

from Clovis or from St. Louis, while our English kings
diseases by inherited it from Edward the Confessor.8 We may suspect
m touch, that tkese estimates of the antiquity of the gift were far too
modest, and that the barbarous, nay savage, predecessors both
of the Saxon and of the Merovingian kings had with the same
justice claimed the same powers many ages before. Down
to the nineteenth century the West African tribe of the
Walos, in Senegal, ascribed to their royal family a like power
of healing by touch. Mothers have been seen to bring their
sick children to the queen, who touched them solemnly with
her foot on the back, the stomach, the head, and the legs,
after which the women departed in peace, convinced that
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the eighteenth century it was believed
in the Highlands of Scotland that
some tribes of Macdonalds had the
power of curing a certain disease by
their touch and the use of a particular
set of words. Hence the disease,
which attacked the chest and lungs,
was called "the Macdonald's disease."
We are told that the faith of the people
in the touch of a Macdonald was very
great. See Rev. Dr. Th. Bisset,
" Parish of Logierait," in Sir John
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land, iii. (Edinburgh, 1792) p. 84.